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! J Believe It 


My Jesus! I believe it, 

That Thou art present here 
Upon the silent altar 

My weary soul to cheer. 








My Jesus! I believe it, 
From early morning light, 

Thou art my dear companion 
Until the fall of night. 


My Jesus! I believe it, 

Though all things should decay, 
And earthly friendships sever, 

Still Thou art here to stay. 


My Jesus! I believe it, 
This mighty love of Thine, 
Which calls for Thine indwelling, 
And binds my heart to Thine. 


My Jesus! I believe it, 

Sweet Savior! here my prayer! 
For I would fain be worthy 

To keep Thee always there. 


My Jesus! I believe it, 
When life’s brief day shall end, 
I want Thee for my Savior! 
Sweet Jesus! be my Friend. 
—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


CAN NOTHING BE DONE? 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


As he passed St. Mary’s School, Father Casey’s heart swelled within 
him. The yard was filled with children, and the air rang with their 
merry shouts. Here and there a sister moved among them as unob- 
trusive yet as watchful as a guardian angel. Her presence did not 
dampen in the least the ardor of their play while it carried the salutary 
influence of the schoolroom even into their outdoor sports. Whenever 
he passed within earshot he was greeted with loving yet respectful cries 
of “Good afternoon, Father.” These children of his were learning to 
be useful and patriotic citizens and loyal, intelligent Catholics. He 
gazed up at the outlines of St. Mary’s School clean-cut against the 
November sky. The building looked grand and strong, and the future 
of the Church in America seemed bright and promising. 

“Father Tim! Father Tim!” Molly, the housekeeper, was calling, and 
he knew it meant work. “Father Tim, you’re wanted on the phone.” 

“Hello! Yes, this is the head priest at the Catholic church. And 
who are you, please? Oh, you would rather not give your name. And 
might I ask—What? Dying? Where is she? Just a minute till I get 
a pencil. The name and address? You are not sure of the name, and 
you do not think there is any address? But, my good woman, I must 
have some directions for finding her. Couldn’t you send somebody? 
Oh, you wouldn’t dare because you don’t want them to know you sent 
for the priest? You say—in the Aaronson Tenements? An old lady 
with a name something like Can-John or Can-Johnny, but you don’t 
think that is just it. Very well, I’ll do my best. It was kind of you to 
inform me. I thank you very much.” 

Father Casey hastened to the church for the holy oils and the 
Blessed Sacrament and then started on the dreary tramp for that 
no-man’s-land, called, the Aaronson Tenements. Can-John? That 
might be Kangian; then the sick woman would be Armenian. Can- 
Johnny might be Cangione. That would be Italian. Or was it per- 


haps the American approximation for some Mexican or Portuguese 
name? 


Of course the sick woman was technically the parishioner of some 
foreign-language pastor. But who was that pastor? And would he 
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have time to come? (He probably had ten times as many nominal 
parishioners scattered over the city as any one man could care for.) 
And would he be able to find her if he did come? Father Casey couldn’t 
let a Catholic die without the sacraments while trying to find an answer 
to all these questions. Besides it had been really kind of the visiting 
nurse to notify the priest—and she a Protestant herself. The place was 
about as near to his church as to any other. And so he plodded on to 
the Aaronson Tenements. 

The narrow street in front of the Aaronson Tenements was filled 
with shrieking children and decaying vegetables. Every night the chil- 
dren crawled in somewhere to sleep, and the fire department turned on 
the hose to wash away the vegetables. Where, in the midst of this 
human beehive, was the dying woman? 

He stopped to ask the women gossiping over a fruit stand. With- 
out even trying to catch the name for which he inquired, they answered 
shortly: “She ain’t live here.” 

He tried a second and a third with the same result. Evidently it 
was not in accordance with the code of Aaronson Tenements to give a 
stranger any unnecessary information about the inhabitants. 

But absolutely he must find her. Why not ask the men? He could 
fare no worse and might possibly fare better. Four huskies were un- 
loading a vegetable wagon. One grunted, “No,” the other three said 
nothing. 

He entered a drug store. As soon as the proprietor learned there 
was question of an enquirer, not a customer, they ignored him. 

The next place bore an immense sign: “Pool Hall.” From the looks 
of the place and of its inmates Father Casey strongly suspected that a 
more lucrative business than pool was managed there. All eyes turned 
furtively towards him the moment he crossed the threshold, and he 
realized how welcome he was—as welcome as a rattlesnake. 

His enquiries brought him no information. But he simply must 
find the dying woman. He pleaded his cause with all the earnestness 
he could command. Back in the corner a young man was slouched in 
a big chair, his feet planted on a desk, his hat drawn down over his 
eyes. He was a handsome fellow with dark face and strong, clear-cut 
features, Under other circumstances and with other training he would 
have been a leader in the best community. Evidently he was a leader 
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here. The priest’s words impressed him. He roused himself and 
beckoned to one of the men. 

“Ts old Angelina sick?” he asked. 

“Seek as ’ell,” returned the other. 

“Father,” he said in perfect English, “you will find the party you are 
looking for in the next flat, three floors up. Mike,” he called to one 
of the boys lounging about the doorway, “bring the priest to old 
Angelina.” 

Clearly this order from the leader put the seal of official approval 
on the visit, for not only did Mike set about with alacrity to guide the 
priest but he was assisted in the task by a half-dozen volunteers. Up 
three flights of battered stairs they pounded, taking on various addi- 
tions on the way. Without the ceremony of knocking, Mike pushed 
open a door, and the troop flowed in, carrying Father Casey with them. 

The big room was kitchen, dining room, and parlor, all in one, and, 
among the pillows of a bed in the corner, the white old wrinkled face 
of a woman was just barely visible. The mistress of the house turned 
from her work of stirring a great pot of steaming liquid, with one arm 
brandishing a soup ladle, with the other holding a charming fat brown 
baby boy. “Get out of here!” she cried to the lads. 

Paying no heed to the command, they all began explaining, each 
trying to out-shout the others: “Here’s a man.” “We brung him up 
here.” “Dis guy was looking’ for old Angelina.” But Mike and one 
or two of the wise ones kept insisting: “He ain’t no man; he’s a priest.” 

Disentangling himself from the mob, Father Casey stepped forward: 
“Pardon me, Madam, the woman here in the bed is the one they call old 
Angelina, is she not?” 

“Yessir.” 

“She is your mother ?” 

“Yessir.” 

“T am the priest from St. Mary’s. I heard she was very sick, and 
I came to see her.” 

“Who told you?” belligerantly. 

“Oh, everybody knew she was sick—and somebody always notifies 
the priest, of course.” 

He played with the baby in her arms. The little fellow kicked and 
crowed a welcome. The woman softened. Going over to the bed. 
“Mamma, here’s the priest,” she said. The old lady dropped her beads 
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and clung to his hand with her bony fingers and blessed God and the 
Madonna and all the angels and saints for his coming. 

Three-score years in this strange country, among strange people, 
with an anti-clerical husband, in loneliness and toil and poverty, no 
Mass, no sacraments, no sermons—all this had not succeeded in making 
her forget the beautiful lessons of faith and piety absorbed from the 
very atmosphere of her native village. She lived these lessons, accord- 
ing to her lights and her opportunities, but she knew not how to trans- 
mit them to her children and her children’s children. When she tried, 
they understood neither the language she used nor the truths she wished 
to impart. Whose fault was it, the priest was asking himself, that her 
children had scarcely been inside a church, except for Baptism and 
Matrimony, and that her grandchildren were growing up pagans, some 
of them not baptized, all of them ignorant of the most essential doc- 
trines of religion? Whose fault was it? He felt confused and uneasy 
when he tried to give the answer. 

After hearing her Confession as best he could, Father Casey ad- 
ministered Viaticum and Extreme Unction. All in the room simply 
stood around the bed and watched him with wondering eyes. Two or 
three old women, who had thrown shawls over their heads and pattered 
in when they heard the priest was there, they alone, of all these descend- 
ants of Catholic ancestors, were the only ones to bend the knee before 
their Sacramental Lord. 

After a time the priest left the patient to her prayers and, though 
the room was stifling hot and his collar wilting with perspiration, he sat 
by the stove so that he could, chat with the mistress of the house, who 
had returned to the work of stirring the contents of the big kettle. 
Everybody was friendly and familiar now, so naturally do these poor 
people warm to the priest as soon as they learn to know and trust him. 

“Wouldn’t you boys like to come to the Catholic school ?” 

No answer. 

“You are all Catholics, aren’t you?” 

Several of them said, “Sure.” Two or three answered, “Naw.” 
The nearest one was rapped on the head with the soup ladle. “Of 
course you’re a Catholic,” the housewife cried. “They’re all Catholics. 
They don’t know what they are saying.” 

“I went to the Catlick school wunst,”’ a mischievous little brown 
cherub volunteered. 
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“How long did you attend the Catholic school ?” 

“A coupla weeks.” 

“Why did you quit?” 

“T dunno,” he replied weakly, all his enthusiasm gone. 

“He does too know why,” corrected his elder brother. “He played 
hookey and he was a-scared to go back.” 

“Are any of these your children?” Father Casey asked the woman. 

“Yes, Jackie and Angelo and Sam—where’s Sam? Get out of that 
cupboard, you —. The girls are not here. Oh, yes, there is Mary.” 

Mary took advantage of the propitious moment while she had the 
priest’s attention. She thrust out a dirty little brown hand: “Gimme 
a god,” she said. 

Father Casey smiled, thinking how a Methodist uplifter would roll 
her eyes in horror at such idolatry. The child had gone to catechism 
class somewhere two or three times until she grew tired and quit. She 
knew priests had “Holy pictures.””’ She wanted one. The expression 
she used meant just that to her and nothing more. 

“Won’t you send your children to the Catholic school?” the priest 
urged. He was wondering where he could find place for them if they 
did come, but find it he would by hook or by crook. 

“I was going to send Jackie to the sisters when he was little, but 
they wanted three dollars and a half for his books. At the other school 
we don’t have to pay for the books.” 

“The public school can give free books because it has the taxes to 
draw on. The Catholic school must be built and supported by the 
parishioners. They are willing to give your children a free place there 
if necessary, but you wouldn’t want them to pay for the books besides, 
would you? Somebody must pay for the books. You see that don’t 
you?” 

She did not see it. “The priests are rich. They could give him the 
books if they wanted to.” 

“Would that they were,” sighed Father Casey, thinking of the in- 
terest due next month. “Here’s a bargain. I'll find money somewhere 
to pay for the books, and you'll send your children to St. Mary’s 
School.” 

“Maybe—next year,” she said. 

Only too well he knew what “next year” meant. Well, if he could 
not get them into a Catholic school, he must try the next best thing. 
“But you children will all come to catechism, I’m sure [He was not sure 
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at all]. We have catechism for public school children every Saturday 
morning at nine, and every Sunday after the children’s Mass.” 

“What's catcizzen?” asked one. 

“Christian doctrine—religious instruction, you know—Sunday 
school.” 

“Wot’s dat?” inquired another. 

The priest groaned inwardly. How could he find the word these 
little pagans would understand? “The little boys and girls come, and 
we tell them all about God and what God wants them to do, so they 
will go up to heaven and be happy with Him after they die. You'll 
come, won’t you, next Saturday?” 

“T sell poipers on Sattuday.” “Sodo TI.” “I have to help my fadder 
on Sattuday.” 

“Well, then, come on Sunday after the eight o’clock Mass. Does 
not any of you go to Mass? You know—to church?” 

“T went to night choich wunst.” “I went to choich when my gran 
fadder died.” “I went to choich when my auntie got married. It was 
a big choich and a organ and lotsa lights and three priestes and we had 
a big dinner and dance and everything.” 

“All right, I’ll be looking for you all at the church Sunday morning. 
You'll be sure to come?” 

“Sure! Sure!” chorused a dozen voices. Full well Father Casey 
knew not one of them would be there. 

As he passed St. Mary's School on his homeward journey, the night 
had fallen; the yard was dark and silent. His heart sank within him. 
He was thinking: here are these foreign children, hundreds of them 
within a mile of St. Mary’s, thousands of them in the city, hundreds 
of thousands of them in the nation. Their forefathers in the old home 
land kept the faith for centuries, but here among us they are losing it 
in one or two generations. The Catholic religion is still, as it were, in 
their blood. The effort we expend in instructing one convert from 
Protestantism would suffice to give a dozen of these children a solid 
grounding in the faith. If only we could reach them. They will not 
come regularly to instructions of their own accord. Why should they? 
They see no reason for it. The parents will not send them. They are 
too indifferent. Can nothing be done? Can nothing be done? 

He gazed up at the outlines of St. Mary’s School clean-cut against 
the starry sky. The building looked pitifully small and inadequate, 
and the future of the Church in America seemed dark and cheerless. 
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Price Tags 
ADRIENNE ESCOUSSE. 


Rain beat drearly against the window panes. The softly lighted 
living room of the Kennedy’s suburban home seemed the picture of 
inviting warmth and peace. 

Grimly, Hugh Kennedy turned his back on the room to stare into 
the rain-swept night. Ironically he wondered if the lights across the 
street were as misleading as their own. Certainly the charming picture 
Myra made beneath the rose-shaded lamp was misleading! She looked, 
in the grey dress she had donned, sweetly domestic. The basket in her 
lap might easily have been mending instead of a bit of finery for her 
own adornment, he thought wistfully. 

This was probably their first evening alone together in a year. The 
first year of their marriage they had been much alone. “How we ever 
stood it, I don’t know!” Myra observed gaily to her modern friends. 

But success had smiled upon them after that first year and they 
had been swept into a whirl of gaiety by the pleasure seeking crowd 
who had taken up the Kennedys when Hugh had been promoted as 
general manager of his office. 

In the modern set in which they moved marriage was considered a 
conventional necessity which in nowise precluded the society of mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. It was deemed “clever” of a young matron 
to have a “crush” on some personable young man. Children were a 
nuisance, to be avoided if possible, if not they were put into the hands 
of nursemaids and brought out on rare occasions for purposes of show. 

Hugh realized suddenly that it was a week since he had even seen 
the kids. There was a mixture of relief and regret in the thought. 
He wasn’t at ease with them. They and he were strangers. There was 
no common ground on which they might meet. In their presence he 
was disconcertingly aware that both littlke Hugh and Marian felt more 
at home with the cook. 

The telephone jangled sharply across his uneasy reflections. He 
picked up the receiver. 

“Beastly night, isn’t it?” Jim Carter’s bored voice drifted over the 
wire. 

“Rotten.” Hugh agreed dully. 


“How about it—think you folks can get over? We could stir up a 
few drinks, dance?” 
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Hugh hesitated. He was conscious of Myra’s expectant gaze behind 
him. They could get over to the Carter’s in spite of the cold rain out- 
side, of course. Suddenly the thought of bored Jim Carter and his fat 
vulgar wife, the acrid atmosphere of cigarette smoke, the over indul- 
gence in “a few drinks” and the too-high stakes at cards swept over 
him. He was aware of a restless dissatisfaction with things as they 
were, a longing for—what? 

“Sorry, Jim. Afraid this weather is too bad to venture out,” he 
heard himself replying. 

Myra confronted him indignantly. “For heaven’s sake, Jim. Why 
did you refuse. I can’t think of anything more boring than sitting 
here all evening—thinking !” 


Hugh flushed darkly. “Myra,” he began earnestly. “Is it too 
late—” 


The door-bell pealed insistently, cutting short whatever Hugh might 
have said. 

The light of the room revealed a bedraggled man on their doorstep. 
His overcoat, muffled under his chin, glistened with rain-drops; rain 
trickled from his hat in rivulets. His voice as he addressed Hugh was 
apologetic. ; 

“Will you pardon my intruding like this? But it happens that I’ve 
made a sick call and I seem to have missed my way back to the station 
in this fog. I’m afraid I’ve been missing my train as well,” he added 
ruefully. “Would you mind telling me how to get back to the station 
and when the next train is due?” 

Myra came forward concernedly. “Ask him in, Hugh. He’s soaked 
to the skin. There’s no other train to the city until tomorrow morn- 
ing !” 

The stranger followed them into the living room and divesting 
himself of his wet overcoat sank gratefully into the chair Myra had 
pulled up before the fire. 

Hugh glanced at their visitor and started surprisedly. A Catholic 
priest! What a joke—hadn’t he been reading in the paper a few days 
ago of the stand the Catholic Church took on marriage and now he and 
Myra who were drifting toward divorce as certainly as daylight followed 


dark were entertaining a priest. He stifled an impulse to laugh iron- 
ically. 
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“T am Father Quinlan from St. Patrick’s,” the old priest was saying, 
his benign blue eyes going keenly from the face of his host to his 
hostess. “As soon as this rain lets up a little—if you'll tell me some 
hotel—some hostelry where I could put up for the night?” 

“Stay here, Father,” Myra began eagerly. “I should love to have 
you and you can go up to the city with Hugh in the morning.” 

Hugh glanced at Myra in surprise. Her face was glowing and her 
eyes were full of some uncertain memory that he did not quite under- 
stand. Father Quinlan was looking at him and he nodded hospitably. 
“Why not stay, Father?” 

The priest smiled contentedly. “Thank you, I will. I wonder if 
you know what a contrast you two charming young people are to those 
I just left? A querulous sickly wife—neurotic. A drunken, dissolute 
husband. One of the children—five there were in all—was ill. From 
neglect. The parents had been out leaving the child in the care of a 
nurse. The woman took her duties lightly—allowed the child to eat a 
lot of trash! How can parents let themselves forget their duty? Trust 
their little ones to strangers?” he inquired thoughtfully. 

Hugh saw the scarlet mount to Myra’s cheeks, felt his own burn- 
ing hotly; but the priest continued, seemingly unaware. 

“Tis a pity we do not hear much of the contented, serene marriages 
—such as yours certainly is—” he inserted with a smile. “A pity those 
don’t get the publicity that the newspapers give the failures!” 


The priest’s easy assumption that he and Myra were among the 
contented and serene hurt Hugh unaccountably and on an impulse he 
moved to stand back of Myra’s chair, rested his hand on the lacy collar 
that fell over her shoulders. 

As it rested there Hugh realized suddenly that the gesture was the 
nearest to a caress he had given Myra in months and wondered if she 
too had the same thought. 

Suddenly she shrugged his hand from her shoulder and rose to her 
feet. “Hugh, Father Quinlan must be hungry. He’s been in Oakton 
since four o’clock and had no dinner. I'll go fix some sandwiches and 
coffee.” 

“ll go, Myra,” Hugh broke in impulsively, “It’s cold in the kitchen 
and you’ve a thin dress on. I’m quite a good sandwich maker myself!” 
he added swiftly to cover the embarrassment that Myra’s look of surprise 
at his thinking of her comfort. Father Quinlan laughed. “Thoughtful 
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husband!” and Hugh disappeared gratefully through the living room 
door. 

In the kitchen, buttering bread with nervous fingers, he tried to 
analyze his restlessness of the evening. It must be the weather. He'd 
be all right tomorrow. They’d go out tomorrow. Myra was right— 
alone they got on each other’s nerves—thought too much. He felt. a 
sudden desire for a stiff drink. Well—after they’d put the padre to 
sleep he’d have—several. Then he’d be able to sleep without this eternal 
questioning—questioning that had been upsetting him all evening. 


He picked up the tray of sandwiches and coffee and started to the 
living room. Myra passed him in the hall and Hugh caught a glimpse 
of tear-bright eyes, felt Myra’s light touch on his arm before she ran 
upstairs. Wondering a little, he entered the living room with his tray. 

“Mrs. Kennedy has gone to prepare a place for me to sleep,” Father 
Quinlan remarked casually. Hugh placed the tray on the table before 
the fire and helped the old man to coffee and a sandwich. 

Silently they sipped the hot coffee. When Father Quinlan had put 
his cup back on the tray he turned to Hugh and said quietly: 

“TIsn’t it hard sometimes to get one’s values straightened out—some- 
times an outsider gets a clearer view of things?” 

Impulsively, Hugh turned to the priest. “How did you know?” he 
asked dully. What an ass he must have made of himself that this priest 
with his benign eyes could have seen through the farce of their marriage 
in an hour’s time! 

“Partly because of the way you looked when I mentioned successful 
marriages—and then your wife has been telling me—” 

Hugh looked up quickly, “Myra has been telling you—things about— 
us?” he demanded resentfully. 

Father Quinlan laid a steadying hand over Hugh’s clenched fist. 
“Not much, my son. Just that things weren’t happy between you and 
that she didn’t know why. Can’t you make them right for her—for 
yourself ?” 

Miserably Hugh met the other man’s blue gaze. “I can’t,” he con- 
fessed wearily. “I’ve given Myra everything she wanted—money, 
clothes—but that can’t go on. Things haven’t been doing so well at the 
office—we’ve gone the limit.” 

The old priest was silent for a moment. Then. “This gaiety— 
clothes, money—this crowd that you and your Myra have become a part 
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of. Do they mean so much? When you were first married, when the 
babies came were you not more content—did you ever fail then for a 
topic to talk about with your wife? Weren’t your children very near 
and dear to you—until you pushed them into the background of your 
life? Do you both love yourselves and your fine friends, your expen- 
sive good times more than each other and your children?” 

“Of course not!” Hugh denied hotly. ‘“That’s ridiculous !” 

Father Quinlan nodded. “It is ridiculous. Ridiculous to pay a 
price for a thing which is far beyond the value of the thing itself. 
When you got your little taste of success it went to your head. It was 
smart to do as your newly acquired crowd did, smart to act as they did 
about wife and children and all those dear ties. The excitement and 
novelty were fun—at first. But you’re bored now, restless, eager for 
change. And you think it is your marriage, your wife that has palled 
on you. It isn’t that, my son. It is just that you have begun to wonder 


about the price you’ve paid for popularity, for the approval of your 
friends !” 


“How do you mean?” 


“T mean that every act we do, every thing we say has a price tag 
attached. Too much drink has a price tag of dulled intellect; gambling, 
living beyond your means has a tag of worry and heartache. Neglect 
of your children, the flesh of your flesh comes high. You pay for that 
with losing them entirely, seeing them become more of a stranger than 
a passerby on the street. Your social engagements, your dancing and 
dining without your wife bears the biggest price tag of all. For you 
lose the love that once made life a miracle, you lose your trust, your 
common tastes that once held you so close. What if you do have to give 
up the sort of life you’ve been leading. Isn’t the price of that sacrifice 
worthwhile? Happiness, serenity, contentment, peace!” 

Hugh’s eyes were troubled, doubtful. ‘“Myra—” he began uncer- 
tainly. 

“You need not worry about her. She has been restless too. Some- 
thing with the children started her thinking, wondering if she was not 


losing them—if it was worthwhile. And then ...I.. . somehow 


struck a chord in her memory and brought things . . . toa head. 

No, my son, I would not tell you all this if I did not feel you could 

make the grade. I am sure that you two have something very precious 
. surely the price of saving it is not too high?” 
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The door opened and Myra came. “Father, if you’re ready, your 
room is,” she said gently. The old priest rose and pressed Hugh’s hand. 
“Good night, my boy, and good luck,” he added softly. 

A few minutes later Myra came back and stood by the fireplace, 
one slim white arm along the mantel, her brown head bent, her eyes on 
the glowing coals. 

Something caught hold of Hugh’s throat. Something tight and dry 
and hard. Something that hurt. Swiftly he crossed to where his wife 
stood and put his hands on her shoulders, turned her around and looked 
down into her eyes. 

“Myra,” he began huskily, “I’ve been making rather a fool of my- 


self lately. Is .. . it too late?” 
“To go back?” she whispered softly. “No, dear . . . we’ve both 
been fools . . . unhappy fools . . . can we go back?” 


They were in each other’s arms and something of the old forgotten 
rapture of each other’s nearness returned and enveloped them both. 


“Hugh ... Hugh!” Myra’s voice trembled. “Father Quinlan 
. . . I used to be a Catholic years ago. Somehow he brought it all back 

. made me see .. . things .. .” 

“I know,” Hugh returned gently. “He showed me... a lot of 
things. Myra the children . . . they don’t seem to like us .. . is it 
too late, do you think . . . ?” he floundered unhappily. 


Myra’s eyes were wet. “No, dear. They’ve just built up an armour 
of indifference to protect themselves from the hurt of not being wanted 

. we've been cruel to them, Hugh. Unjust. But it isn’t too late. 
They want our love. And so do I want yours, Hugh! Can’t we live 
more simply . . . see each other, the children . . . live as we did be- 
fore we got rich?” 

“I’m afraid we'll have to anyway!” Hugh smiled grimly. “Things 
haven’t been going so well. But Myra, will you be happy without your 


friends . . . just staying home, being domestic and now and then a 
spree with me and maybe the kids along, too? I want just that... 
terribly! But will it be too big a price to ask you to pay . . . giving 


things up for just me and the children?” 

Myra smiled reassuringly. Her voice was not quite steady as she 
answered him. “The price for your love, happiness, contentment .. . 
and maybe, faith, the Church again! Oh, Hugh! It’s such a little 
price to pay for so much joy!” 
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The Parish Visitors 


A GLIMPSE OF SOME WORK FOR GOD 
Ava. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Just recently there fell into my hands a book that aroused my 
curiosity. Its title in full is: The Parish Visitor of Mary Immaculate. 
A Sketch of the Institute. Volume One. 1920-1923. 

I had heard about this comparatively very new Sisterhood, and had 
read snatches about their work in the poorer districts of New York 
City. And here, all in a heap, as it were, was the whole story. This 
story I mean to tell some other time, to let you see how varied, how far 
flung, how wonderful is the work our Sisters are doing for God. 

This time I just wish to give you a taste of the book to whet your 
appetite. Throughout its pages, that tell of the small, hard beginnings 
of the Sisterhood and of the work done during the first three years, 
we find experiences of the Sisters that are far more interesting than 
fiction. 

Here for instance, is one incident which occurred in the first year 
of the Sisterhood, 1920. It is told to illustrate the virtue of meekness, 
of which the Superior had spoken in her conference. She had said: 

“Meekness is the fruit of humility and the flower of Charity. It 
spreads over the countenance a pleasing grace and inspires with con- 
fidence those who meet the Parish Visitor. Meekness convinces every- 
one who looks upon its possessor that he has found a Christian upon 
whom he can rely. 

“Meekness means to the godly, Strength; but to the worlding it 
seems, at first, weakness. To one who has had long experience in 
Christian living and combating, it is strength indeed. Anyone who has 
had to fight the battle in his heart knows that meekness is strength, and 
the more of these battles he has had to fight, the more strength he knows 
himself to need.” This was her lesson and this the story. 

A member of the Community said to a woman who had been long 
away from her religious duties: 

“Are you a Catholic?”—The woman replied in a surly tone: 

“What’s that to you?” 

“T have come as a messenger from your kind parish priest. I ama 
Parish Visitor of Mary Immaculate,” replied the Visitor, “and I would 
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like to help you, if I may. I am sure you must be very unhappy to “ so 
long without God’s friendship.” 

“But I don’t know why you should interfere!” retorted the woman. 
“T can get the priest, if I want him, anytime.” 

“Yes, to be sure. But, of course, we cannot tell whether we shall 
have time to get the priest in extreme need. None of us know when God 
will call. Death is always sudden, even to those who have been long 
expecting it —” 

The woman was obdurate; she was not disposed to talk. But the 
Visitor was persevering—sweetly obdurate—for God! She said: 

“Tell me,—were you ever a member of Our Blessed Mother’s 
Sodality ?’”’ On the wall of an inner room her eye had caught a diploma, 
framed and hanging above the bed, and the Visitor knew that it was 
a diploma of the Blessed Virgin’s Sodality. It was faded and browned 
by age; evidently it had hung there for a long time. In her pious girl- 
hood this poor woman had been a client of Mary Immaculate—then 
there was still hope for her. 

In response to the Visitor’s question the woman started, the while 
a deep red flush overspread her brow. She had meant to reply: “Well, 
what’s that to you?”—but instead she said: 

“Yes,—I was,—once!”’ 

“Then you are still her child,” said the Visitor. “I am sure that she 
loves you dearly, because, after all these years of forgetfuness, she has 
sent me to you.” 

The woman fumbled at her apron-strings. Then she said in dis- 
tressed accents : ’ 

“T used to be a good girl—I always said my beads. But after I 
married,—a man without faith, of course,—I got ashamed, because he 
laughed at those—things.” 

The Visitor thought, “How many I have met who have said those 
very words!” Then she recalled what Our Lord had promised: “Every- 
one that shall confess Me before men, I will also confess before My 
Father Who is in heaven.”—Aloud, she said to the woman: 

“Tt is not too late, and our Blessed Mother wants you back. You 
belong to her. I want you to promise me that you will get ready for a 
good confession, and that you will go to see a priest just as soon as 
possible.” 

“T can’t go,” the woman replied. “I’ve got rheumatism, and it’s all 
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I can do to hobble about these rooms,—and, anyhow, I’ve got no clothes 
fit to wear.” 

It required very little persuasion on the part of the consecrated 
worker to induce the poor woman to let the Sister help her in every 
way, and especially to prepare her untidy house for the reception of 
the priest. 

“For, you know,” said the Visitor, “Jesus will come to you gladly 
when you are unable to go to Him. I will attend to everything and all 
you will have to do is to prepare yourself for the reception of the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist.” 

“T’ve forgotten how to go to confession,” asknowledged the woman, 
miserably. 

Forgotten! How many sad times those words have fallen from the 
lips of the prodigal son or daughter! But the Parish Visitor was not 
going to let the old enemy get the victory after so auspicious a begin- 
ning. Patiently she repeated the necessary directions until the woman 
knew them each and all, perfectly. The Visitor emphasized partic- 
ularly the motives for loving contrition. She also left a little blue 
Catechism and a Prayer Book, to fix things in the mind of the penitent. 
Then, with a happy smile and a joyful heart, she prepared to take her 
departure. 

“T guess ‘twas the Blessed Mother sent you!” the woman said as 
she stood in the door. “Because I’d never have had the strength nor 
the courage to do it if she hadn’t sent you.” 

On the way back the Visitor stopped at the Rectory and asked for 
a kindly, zealous priest who, she knew, would take a special interest 
in the “case.” Father Walmsley was only too eager when he had 
listened to the Parish Visitor’s story. “Why, we never even heard of 
her,—didn’t know she was a Catholic!” he said in surprise. “ ”Twas the 
Blessed Mother sent you, that’s sure!” And the Parish Visitor of 
Mary Immaculate agreed with the humble priest, while she thanked her 
Blessed Mother. 

Such incidents are daily occurrences in the experience of the con- 
secrated disciples of Christ, the Parish Visitors. But they do not drop 
their “cases” as soon as they have reason to think the work of conver- 
sion begun. No. They persevere in attendance at the homes of the 
spiritually needy, watching over the progress made, rejoicing in it, and 
suggesting ways and means to make the home holier and happier still. 
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So, a week after the episode just related, the Parish Visitor called 
again upon Mrs. Gately. She found conditions much improved. There 
was an air of cleanliness and order in the home that had been missing 
before. Not only that, but the woman, in a clean gown and apron, was 
busily engaged in hanging a crucifix on the kitchen wall. To the Visitor 
she said : 

“Thanks be to God and His Blessed Mother,—that’s over. It won’t 
be near so hard the next time. And the priest was surely kind, indeed, 
too kind. He made me ashamed of myself. Not only that, but he’s 
called to see my husband and talked him into going to Mass. Next 
thing, I expect I'll see him at Confession and Communion, too! For 
Father Walmsley says Jim’ll make a fine convert.” 


In her heart Sister prayed: ‘Thanks be to God and His Blessed 
Mother !”” 


RABBONI: MASTER 





How oft with aching heart and anxious mind 

We go to where we hope to find the Lord, 

To rest in spirit at his feet adored, 
And hear within our souls his voice so kind. 
Alas, like Mary Magdalen we find 

But empty tombs, that comfort none afford 

And see at length, deep pierced with sorrow’s sword 
No creature can the Savior hold or bind.- 
But as the Magdalen through bitter tears 

Beheld with joy the Master’s face, 
So we when overwhelmed with mortal fears, 

Shall feel at times his all consoling grace. 
The sun doth shine, though clouds obscure his light: 
Our God is near, though sorrows dim our sight! 

FP. R. N., C.Ss.R. 


“There is a certain amount of glory attached to great acts,” said 
a saintly priest who died on the field of glory, while serving souls, “but 
the little ones are much harder to practise because of their very con- 
tinuance . . . There is some satisfaction about the big things. The 
tiny acts are always with us.” 
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Bonds That Free 


THE FOOLISH SPIDER 
ADAPTED. 


One beautiful autumn morning, Joergensen relates in one of his 
meaningful parables, the air was full of fine, delicate gossamer threads. 
One thread remained clinging to the crown of a lofty tree, and a little 
spider climbed down it, to reach a firm footing in the thick foliage. 

At once the spider spun a new thread. Fastening it to the top of 
the tree, she let herself glide down along it to the very foot of the 
tree. There she found a leafy bush and at once set to work to spin a 
web. The upper end she fastened to the long thread on which she had 
climbed down; the other ends she made fast to the branches of the bush. 
And soon her silvery tent was spread. 

A beautiful network was the result of her work—well-made to catch 
flies. Soon, however it seemed to her to be too small and she started 
out to enlarge it in all directions. Thanks to the strong thread that rose 
to the tree top, she succeeded. When in the autumn morning, the 
glistening dewdrops covered the network, it shimmered in the soft sun- 
light like a veil of pearls. 

The spider seemed to be proud of her work. From day to day she 
grew bigger and stouter. She fattened on the flies that were caught 
in the net. And, perhaps she forgot completely how pitifully thin and 
hungry she was when she landed, on that early autumn morning, in 
the swaying top of the tree. 

One morning, however, she awoke glum and miserable. It was 
foggy, murky, and not a fly to be seen, far or near. What could she 
do to while away such a dreary, wearisome fall day? 

“T’ll make the rounds,” she finally decided, “to see whether my web 
needs strengthening somewhere or repairs.” 

Carefully she tried every thread to see whether it was well fastened. 
No—there was no flaw to be found anywhere—and yet her gloomy 
mood only deepened. 

As she climbed around grumblingly, she came suddenly upon a 
thread that puzzled her. Where did that belong? Everything else was 
in perfect order: this thread leads to the end of that broken branch— 
that one leads over to that thorn; this alone was not clear. The spider 
knew every little twig and branch and every silvery thread of her tent. 
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But whither did this thread lead? It just seemed to rise into the air— 
what could it be? 

The spider raised herself on her legs and strained her many eyes 
upward. Nothing to be seen! This thread had no end! Look as she 
might—it just went up into the clouds. 

The more the spider tried to solve the puzzle the angrier she grew. 
What does this mean? This thread losing itself in the air? Naturally, 
during the days of her long feasting, she forgot that this was the very 
thread on which she had come down on that bright autumn morning. 
Nor did she remember how useful that thread had been while building 
and enlarging her web. The only thing that she could see now, was— 
here is a thread that was altogether useless—for it simply hung there 
in the air! 

“Away with it!” she exclaimed angrily—and bit the thread in two. 

At the same instant her whole web collapsed—and when the spider 
came to, she found herself lying, lamed and dazed on the ground under 
the bush, and the fine threads of the silver-spangled veil around her 
like a wet soaked rag. On this foggy day she became poor and home- 
less ; one moment was enough to destroy all her work—because he had 
not known the meaning of that upward leading thread—to God. 

This thread is Religion. It is the bond between man and God, and 
God and man. 

He who cuts this thread becomes a wandering and homeless beggar. 
He who carefully guards it, finds in it the strong support of a har- 
monious life and the pledge and assurance of eternal happiness. 


THE MIGHTIEST LORD. 

A heathen giant, Christopher by name,—so the legend goes,—living 
in the third century of our era, took a wonderful resolution. 

“Show me,” he said one day to those around him, “Show me the 
mightiest lord of all the world and I shall serve him.” 

“The mightiest lord,” said the people, “is our king,” and Christopher 
entered the service of the King. 

One day, however, when the court was gathered for a splendid feast, 
Christopher noticed that the king blanched as the singer began to sing 
of the power of Satan. 

“That must be a mightier lord even than the king,” said Christopher 
to himself and at once transferred to his service. 

It so happened that as they went along the Highway one day, they 
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chanced upon a Cross. Satan began to tremble and showed every sign 
of fear. He hadn’t the courage to pass the Cross and like a coward 
turned back. 

“This man, whose image I see on that Cross,” said Christopher to 
himself, “must be mightier still than Satan.” Then noticing a hermit 
kneeling at the foot of the Cross, he went up to him and asked: “Brother 
how can I serve this Crucified One?” 

“Pray much!” came the reply. 

“Pray? What does that mean?” asked the astonished giant. 

“Well, then, fast!” 

“T should fast? Do you not see what a massive comrade I am. 
I must eat much.” 

“True enough,” said the hermit. “You are a mighty fellow. I'll 
tell you what to do to serve the Crucified. Remain here at the river’s 
bank and carry the people who wish to reach the other side across on 
your big shoulders.” 

And from that day forth Christopher carried people across the 
stream. 

One day a lovely little lad approached and begged to be taken across 
the river. With a smile the giant Christopher lifted the little lad—he 
seemed only a handful—to his shoulder and started to wade the stream. 
Ah,—never in his life had any load seemed so heavy! By the time he 
reached the middle of the stream he was well-nigh exhausted and it 
took all his reserve to stagger the rest of the way till he deposited his 
boyish burden on the other bank. 

“Ah, little lad,” said Christopher as he struggled for breath,” you 
were so heavy, it seemed as if I carried the world on my shoulders.” 

“Wonder not at this,” said the fair, lovely Boy,” for indeed, you 
carried on your shoulders today, Him who made the whole world— 
your Lord.” 

Scarce had He said it, when He disappeared. But Christopher sank 
upon his knees and thanked the Lord who had shown him that He 


accepts from everyone whatever service he can best render. 
* * * 


“Who is the mightiest Lord? For, him only will I serve!” A 
magnificent thought this of Christopher. Make that your motto, too: 
“T will serve only the greatest Lord—God; I will carry my Saviour.” 
On you shoulders? No. But within you—in your heart—in your life. 
Be a true Christopher—a Christ-Bearer. 
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The Redemption 


MarirE SCHULTE KALLENBACH. 


Henry Skelten, with sudden irritation at the look of his lonely room, 
its bare cleanliness sharply shown by the morning sun, caught his hat 
from the nail and jammed it down over his ears. He spoke aloud, in 
the way lonely people do, especially those whose solitude has been but 
recently thrust upon them. 

“T’ll jes’ wander over to Sam’s.” The movement of his lips creased 
the dry leathery wrinkles deeper while the hollowed eyes and the pinched 
nostrils brought forcibly to mind, the scarred surface of an aged oak 
tree. He hurried out into the raw morning, taking a short cut across 
the still frozen fields. In a few moments, the outlines of the house of 
his neighbor came into view. Henry seemed to sense its nearness for 
he did not lift his head until his hand touched the knob of the door. He 
walked into the kitchen without ceremony, pulling his hat off as he 
did so. 

“Mornin’ folks,” his greeting was curt, abrupt. 

The only occupant of the kitchen, a woman, turned and nodded 
smilingly in reply. To the ordinary eye she seemed of no definite age, 
although her face was wrinkled, her eyes were clear and dancing. The 
soft white hair formed an aureole about her face, shining with golden 
glints in the early sun, that came through the window above the sink. 
It was only after the eye had left the busy hands that one saw the wheel 
chair and the gay blanket covering the lifeless limbs. Bright glances 
traveled from the sink to the visitor frequently. Henry had seated 
himself before the stove and stretched out his long legs as though in- 
viting the warmth. 

“Sam out?” he questioned quietly. 

“He took an early start,” said the woman with a deep though sweet 
huskiness, “more’n likely he’ll quit early.” Then with a kinder note, 
“How are you, Henry?” 

“Jus’ the same. Can’t seem to quit frettin’,” continued the visitor 
with the same brusque tone. 

“Now Henry,” the voice coaxed, “Aint ye fraid to fly that way into 
the face of Providence?” 

“Everybody says Ellen’s goin’ was the will of God. Well, I don’t 
believe in God, so that’s that.” 
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Annie’s fingers caught up the dish cloth and twisted it tightly be- 
tween straining fingers and her delicate fair brow seemed to reflect the 
wrenches and tangles of the wet cloth. For an instant she seemed too 
shocked to reply but a softer look slowly dawned in her eyes. 

“Now, now;” she soothed. ‘“That’s real hard.” She seemed to 
breathe the words gently. 

Henry looked up suddenly. He had expected a sharp rebuke at 
his defying declaration. The soft answer puzzled him. Once again 
he turned and brooded into the fire. 

“T mean it,” he said slowly, “every word I said. I never did believe 
in Him much and now, that He’s gone an’ took my girl, as good a girl 
as ever lived—why it aint possible. Don’t nobody ever talk to me about 
God.” 

Annie continued looking at him, a world of pity in her eyes. Henry 
caught the look which seemed to sooth him. 

“You needn’t neither, Annie,” he said quickly. “I know you’re a 
good woman—yes, a holy one too with all your affliction, but even you 
never buried a child. Why, if some one would tell me to lay down in 
that grave forever, I’d jump at the chance, it’s so lonely without Ellen. 
Yes, indeed I would.” 

“I jes’ guess you would, too—” murmured Annie softly almost to 
herself. “It’s terrible sad, so it ’tis.” 

There was a step on the porch and Sam entered. He was spare and 
gaunt eyed, a typical farmer, but the rosy flush of morning exertion 
tinged his cheeks with healthy glow. He regarded Henry with sur- 
prise. 

“Comin’ to borrow the plough?” he asked slowly. 

“No, I aint,” was the short reply. Then continuing bitterly, “I aint 
agoin’ to do nothin’ anymore. What’s the use? House as still as a 
church. I can’t stand it much longer.” 

Sam watched him in silence and then slowly drew out his pipe, 
filled it and began making short darts between the woodpile and the 
stove. Finally he drew up a chair and sat down beside his visitor. 
Henry never lifted his eyes from the fire and he did not see Sam pull 
out a thin sheaf of song leaflets from his pocket. 

“Passing Mis’ Roody’s and she gave me these to try over on the 
flute.” He handed the sheaf to his wife who had wheeled her chair 
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deftly closer. “It’s some of them nice tunes you liked when she was 
here last.” 

Henry’s brow darkened blackly. 

“I’ve shet the organ and threw away the key,” he said grimly. 

Both listeners glanced at him in understanding. Annie bent her head 
over the music as though to hide her emotion. 

“I guess the pastor’ll have to send for another organist,” Henry 
continued slowly. 

Sam nodded. “There’s dozens of them up at the big town,” he said. 

“But none of ’em as good as my Ellen was,” Henry said jealously. 
“T never knew there were such tunes in the old box till she started to 
play.” His face was sullen with grief. No one answered him and in a 
few minutes he roused himself again. 

“Has the pastor got anyone yet?” 

“Not that I know of for sure. Somebody said they saw Sarah’s 
girl up there.” Sam watched his neighbor narrowly as he spoke. 

Like a lightning flash a look of anger swept over Henry’s face. 

“Sarah’s girl? What—from away down south?” 

Sam nodded. 

“Mis’ Ruddy told me she was up there yesterday askin’ about you. 
Said she knew she had an uncle hereabouts. Hadn’t seen him since she 
was atot. Said she was most afraid of comin’ to see you cause of thet 
quarrel between you an’ her mother. She knew all about the fight over 
the will.” 

Henry’s face flushed. He did not seem to realize that Sam’s inten- 
tion to divert his mind from his loss had succeeded. 

“Fight over the will, it is?” His tones were angry, rising. “Who 
made all the trouble anyway,” he asked harshly. “That’s all I want to 
know. You needn’t look at me that way, Annie. I ain’t as good as you 
be, and I don’t care ef she is my half-sister. The big house was 
divided. I got half and she got half, but she got the biggest part, the 
store and when she left, she closed it and wouldn’t leave me open it 
again. An’ her way down New Orleans marryin’ a fortune and me with 
only a rocky soil to make a living out of. She didn’t want it; she didn’t 
need it, but I did. Much she cared for that.” He snapped his fingers 
vindictively. 

“Well,” soothed Annie, “you never did open it, did you?” 

“No,” he almost shouted, “an’ I guess I never will. The roof could 
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fall down even on my head afore I’d open it. What’s Mis’ Roody say 
about her girl,” he questioned abruptly turning to Sam. 

“Well,” Sam hesitated, “I wouldn’t repeat it if ’twere your girl— 
but she said as how she heard Margy was pretty pert. In some sort 
of burlesque show on the road.” 

Henry nodded his head with vindictive emphasis. 

“I aint abit surprised at it either. Sara’d drive a saint out of the 
house and I guess her own girl had to quit her too. Well, she’ll never 
be as fine a girl as mine,” he added proudly. 

Once again Sam and Annie exchanged glances as Henry rose and 
reached for his hat. 

“Set down and have a bite with us,” urged Sam indicating the stew 
on the stove; but Henry shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “but I’m obliged to you, jes’ the same. I'll be goin’ 
along.” 

A few moments later he again entered his own home. Upon the 
cold threshold, he drew a sharp breath which ended in a sob. Every- 
thing was in order, but he was alone. He was childless. All the zest of 
living had gone from him. He threw his hat upon its peg and began 
listlessly filling a teapot with water. Suddenly he set it down heavily. 

“O Lord,” he moaned, hoarsely. Everything about him spoke acute- 
ly of his dead daughter. Even the fragrance of the tea made him think 
of her. Suddenly he laughed harshly, bitterly. 

“Tf the Lord’ll send me something to love—maybe I’ll believe in 
Him. But it’s got to be right now—now when I’m so awful sore. 
Must be before tomorrer night. I won’t stay in this house as ’tis.” 

He repeated his words savagely, as though making a demand. Then 
a sudden energy possessed him and he went about making his meal 
quickly, even setting two places at the table as though he expected in- 
stant response from on high. As the hours followed, he repeated pas- 
sionately his compact, as though by its very insistence there would come 
a sudden reply. 

“My wantin’ someone won’t hurt nobody else,” he reasoned, his 
stiff gnarled fingers trembling as he worked about the kitchen, tears 
rolling down upon them. “There’s some things I’d never ask Him 
for, if I was selfish like some. Aint there plenty of lonely souls in the 
world waitin’ and wantin’ a home? Ef God sends me company for to- 
morrow midnight, I'll believe in Him again.” 
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Almost like a child his thought and expectancy brought about an 
exaltation. The day seemed to go faster. He thought again and again 
of the daughter who had died whenever his interest lagged. But return- 
ing expectancy became even more hopeful. Since the dead could not 
come back, stricken living had ventured to hope for a sign. “She'll 
ask God to send me someone,” he confided to the lonely room, again 
and again. 

“T aint agoin’ to bed,” he declared grimly, refusing to check the 
fire. Drawing up his chair, he sat down beside it, ear alert for the 
slightest sound, though nodding from time to time with fatigue. 

At eleven o’clock there came a sound of wheels. He rose, his hands 
on his heart, but the sounds faded away into distance and all again 
was still. The messenger had not come. 

Henry leaned back in his chair and folded his trembling hands. 
The day had clouded over and his joints felt the twinge of rain. There 
would be rain, heavy rain, much rain—and grief took him once again by 
the throat as he thought of the new life coming with springtime’s full 
and_ plenty. 

“Ef it’s only a dog that’ll wag his tail when he sees me, I'll be 
satisfied,” he called out passionately to the silence. “Jes’ so it’s some- 
thing.” 

The night passed slowly and with the dawn he had dropped off into 
fitful slumber. At noon, he woke but could not eat. Nobody went by. 
He saw neither neighbor, bird nor animal. Life seemed to be utterly 
gone from that part of the world. At four o’clock he snatched his hat 
and walked out to Sam’s. Annie was tranquilly knitting and Sam was 
binding some harness together. Henry came in upon them as though a 
cyclone was behind him. 

“Goodness me,” exclaimed Annie, “anything happened ?” 

“No,” said their visitor, “nothing’s happened. Nothing ever will 
happen to me again, I guess.” He sat down moodily and stared straight 
before him. His lips grimly set as though determined to let nothing 
slip that might lead his listeners to suspect his wish and therefor gratify 
it in lieu of Providence. He sat quite still for about five minutes and 
as suddenly arose to depart. 

“T’ve got to git out of here,” he exclaimed snatching his hat. But 
at the door Sam caught his arm. 

“Henry,” he said slowly, “Henry, I’ve been thinkin’ about what you 
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said yesterday—not believin’ in God. I was agoin’ to ask you who'd 
you think sent Ellen in the first place?” 

Henry stood there not answering, his hands trembling so he hid 
them in his coat pocket. 

“Well,” he demanded harshly, “well —” 

“That’s all, Henry—all I got to say—now.” Sam spoke solemnly. 

But Henry only laughed stridently, pushing away the detaining hand. 

“I’m agoin’ over to Mis’ Roody’s,” he said, stepping across the porch. 

“You'll not be findin’ them at home,” said Annie from within the 
room. “Better stay with us a while.’ 

“Then I’m agoin’ home.” Henry fled down the path so fast that Sam 
sighed while Annie watched praying her favorite little orison for 
troubled souls. 

Swiftly through the gathering gloom, the man at war with himself 
went. For only a moment his kitchen seemed a refuge, but only for a 
moment. Its stillness was apalling. 

“T give up,” he groaned. “There’s lots of things in this world 
aneedin’ love but none for me. If there’s a God, He don’t want to be 
troubled—ain’t I got proof enough now? There’s nobody that cares— 
nobody—and nothing at all.” 

He walked about in smothered scorn of all the world—the way it 
was coriducted and himself most of all. Grudgingly he prepared a pot 
of tea and grudgingly drank it. The warmth came slowly back to his 
heart. , 

“There ain’t much more time to show me,” he said grimly. “After 
midnight tonight, I’ll be sure then there’s nothing, nothing at all.” 

From time to time, as the dusk came, he rose and flung wood upon 
the fire. About eleven, he pushed aside the curtain framing the pane 
and stared out into the rain. 

“Dark as pitch,” he said, “nobody nor nothing’d go out a night like 
this.” But an impulse made him light a candle and set it on the window 
sill where it guttered feebly in the draught. At ten of twelve, he rose 
again and opened the door. The rain splashed heavily into his face and 
the candle blew out. The light from the open doorway revealed to his 
startled gaze a form prone upon its face in the garden path. 


Henry leaped the porch at a jump, ran into the storm, the wind 
lashing at his garments maliciously as though to prevent his help. He 
reached down and turned the figure over. It was a girl. He noted the 
sodden clothes. A moan escaped her. 
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“Who are you?” he demanded. 

He had to repeat his question and then the eyes slowly opened, shut 
again, and she turned her head away, but not before he got the fact of 
the alcoholic breath. 

“Not much, I guess,” was the weak reply. “My ankle’s hurt. I 
fell in the road and dragged this far—your light in the window—I saw 
it—but couldn’t make the door.” 

“Don’t move, I’ll lift you.” Henry’s voice had a strange tremor in 
it. Could this be God’s gift? He had asked for anything—even a dog. 
And a wounded stranger came to his door to knock. 

“Some load—some load—,” but the voice faltered and he saw she 
had fainted again. In his excitement he had not heard the maudlin 
laugh. 

Once inside the house and upon the couch it was the work of a 
moment to remove the high heeled slipper and note the badly swollen 
ankle. He sped toward the stove and hurried about making hot water. 
As he bathed the foot he asked: 

“How did you get off your road?” 

“T’ll tell you but I guess you won't believe me. I’m Sarah’s girl. 
Your niece or something like that, I think.” The voice was light and 
mocking in spite of her very evident pain. 

“Sarah’s girl?” 

“Yes, your sister; but she doesn’t know I’m here. Never saw two 
such fight cats as you and ma must be—regular spitfires, ain’t you?” 

Henry surmised that even the pain had not quite removed the effects 
of her drinking. He caught her shoulder tightly. 

“See here. What brought you down to my place?” 

“Nothing much. Just wanted to come—something like that. My 
show’s in town. I’m a substitute, nothing much. Sing a little, dance 
a little —” She made a grimace and looked at the swollen ankle. 
“Guess I can’t do much of that sort of thing now. The crowd dared 
me to face you—and I lickered up good and came—that’s all.” She 
stifled a groan, biting her lips as she finished. “I guess I’ll get back 
to the hotel in the morning.” 

“But not tonight. Rest now.” MHenry’s voice surprised himself, it 
was so tender and kind. “You do sound a lot like Sarah talkin’, He 
plumped the pillows for her head, hiding his emotion behind her back. 
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It was two o'clock before he finally got to sleep. Rousing early, he 
prepared a light breakfast as noiselessly as possible, every now and then 
glancing at the supine figure on the couch. She aroused easily at his 
call but ate little. Bidding her remain quiet, he left to call the doctor. 

Days followed like a familiar dream. Once more the service of the 
sick room was his lot. The doctor found the ankle badly fractured, 
the girl laughing hysterically as he set the bone and placed it in the cast. 
Henry hovered about her, eager to help, but he found himself ridiculous- 
ly in the way. The previous night’s rakishness had passed from the 
girl’s demeanor, but a sunny disposition and a ready laugh had taken 
its place. Henry wondered greatly because Ellen had been so efficiently 
quiet. The newcomer laughed even at her uncle’s solicitude, but her 
voice softened when she inquired about his recent loss. She had never 
known her cousin. 

After weeks of better acquaintance, he spoke involuntarily. 

“T kin hardly believe yet you’re here.” 

“Well, it’s true enough. Seems as if I couldn’t get away very well, 
either,” she chuckled in her soft southern drawl. 

“Soon as your foot’s better I suppose you'll be on your way again.” 

“Not that you can notice it,” she said tartly. “Mother writes that 
she owes you a lot for caging and taming me,”—she mimicked a stagger- 
ing gait, as she spoke. “I guess Uncle Hen, I'll be setting around here 
for awhile, to keep me out of temptation. That crowd I traveled with 
was a bit gay—I’ll say. You got a store here—haven’t you?” 

“Not mine—your mother’s.” 

“She'll let me open it—I suppose—and then —” 

“My Lord,” said Henry, “you’re not stayin’ ?” 

“Sure enough,’ she answered lightly, “I’m planted. Doctor says the 
foot will always be lame. Who wants a lame duck, anyhow?” 

“T do,” Henry’s old face had a look of hushed awe as he spoke, “I 
do,” he repeated, “an’ praised be to God!” 


“How grand it is to be tired from work done for Jesus,” said a 
devout soul; “to lay your head on the pillow at night worn out by a 
hard day’s work for our dear Master, with the knowledge that we have 
not spared ourselves, but have toiled and borne the heat and burden 
of the day to prove our love: a sweet, consoling thought that makes 
us long for the morning light to put our love to a further test.” 
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Things Catholics Should Know 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
THE Epiror. 


“Things Catholics Should Know” is the title of a series of articles 
which Father Scott, S. J. is publishing monthly in Columbia. It is a 
splendid series, too, that will not only repay reading but will compel 
reading, once you start. But I don’t intend to discuss those articles. I 
merely wish you to take a second look at that title. There are things 
Catholics should know about their Faith,—its teachings and practices. 

We talk a great deal nowadays about the ignorance of those outside 
the Church about her teachings. And it is quite true—and pervades 
even high places. 

As Father Gearon says very well in his book, “Catholicism, a Reli- 
gion of Common Sense”: “There are millions of Protestants (how 
much more may be said of unbelievers?) whose information about the 
Catholic Church has come only from hostile, tainted sources. They 
know as much about her doctrines as the blind from birth know about 
colors. By violence, flattery and worldly inducements their Catholic 
forefathers were robbed of the True Faith. (All England, nay, all 
Europe, whence our people came, was once Catholic). To serve the 
cause of error, history and literature have been unscrupulously per- 
verted.” As Cardinal Newman put it—‘“the wells were poisoned”— 
how could they help drinking in error and misinformation. 

And Father Powers, S. J., in another splendid book: “Plain Rea- 
sons for being a Catholic”, shows how this ignorance exists even among 
the otherwise educated. 

“Hence someone may object,” he writes, “but what about the mul- 
titudes of educated, thinking and sincere men who reject Catholicism? 
Will not their attitude of hostility and rejection be just as powerful an 
argument against Catholicism as the adhesion of multitudes of others as 
an argument in its favor? 

“This objection is one which often weighs with outsiders to prevent 
their joining the Catholic Church.” He replies: 

“In answer to the objection, I offer the following suggestions. (I 
quote only the first.) 

“In the first place, many of those who reject or denounce Catholic- 
ism, have never studied the arguments in its favor. They have been 
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accustomed from childhood to hear Catholics and the Catholic Church 
reviled and abused, and they think it hardly worth while examining its 
claims. 

“Most converts can bear witness to this fact—can tell of the extra- 
ordinary ignorance and blindness in which outsiders live with respect 
to the true inwardness of the Catholic Faith. 

“Hence, in the case of the vast majority of non-Catholics, especially 
in the English-speaking world, you can as little cite their refusal to 
accept Catholicism as an argument against the truth of the Church as 
you can cite the fact that the population of China or the peoples of 
Africa are not Catholics as an argument against Catholicism being the 
true religion. These people have never rejected Catholicism because 
they were never brought into real contact with it.” 

Most converts, indeed, do bear witness to this fact. Thus, for 
instance, read what Vernon Johnson, until two years ago a highly 
esteemed minister of the Angelican Church, now a student preparing for 
the Catholic priesthood has to say in his book “One Lord—One Faith” : 

“At that time, (when his trip to Lisieux first brought him close to 
Catholicism) I had been ordained and ministering in the English Church 
as an Anglo-Catholic for over thirteen years. I had been for ten years 
in an Anglican Brotherhood. And yet the (Roman) Catholic Church 
had never presented itself as a problem to my mind . . . But it really 
is a very ordinary experience. The reason is this: in the lives of 
most English people today the Catholic Church is no more than a name. 
In so far as she touches their lives she only does so indirectly. 

“Even those who have Catholic friends,” he continues “do not go 
much further.” And again: “If there is one section of the English 
people today whom we should expect to understand and have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Catholic Church it would be the Anglo-Catholics 
. .. yet they are, generally speaking, as far off understanding her as 
anybody else.” 

And if we were to look into the stories of our American converts, 
we would find them asserting the same fact. 


Now this in itself, the widespread ignorance about the Church’s 
doctrine and precept among those outside of her influence, is surely 
a significant reason why Catholics should be very well informed. For, 
there is no telling when some perplexed or doubting or hungry soul may 
apply for information to almost any one of us, whether layman or priest. 
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Of course, it is easy to say to such a one: “TI can’t tell you any- 
thing about it,—but Father So-and-So can.” It is easy to do that—but 
isn’t it liable to turn the inquirer away because he is afraid to approach 
a priest? And isn’t it—must it not be humiliating for you? 

But that does not seem to be the end of the matter. Granted even 
that opportunities to enlighten others were never thrown across our path, 
there is in the mere possession, by God’s grace, of the treasure of the 
Faith an almost imperative reason for being as well instructed as possi- 
ble in it. If it is a treasure and valuable above all else, it is worth our 
deepest study ; and if it is a treasure confided not to our hands,—but to 
our hearts; a treasure not to be kept untouched for admiring gaze, but 
for the perfection of our life, we must try to know as much about it 
as possible. 

Practice, of course is a hundred times better than mere knowledge; 
but knowledge will improve the practice. 

So Father Martin Scott is quite right. There are many things 
Catholics should know. One of the best means is to read books about 
our faith and perhaps the best way to insure your reading them is to 
have one or the other at hand in your home. 

There are innumerable books that might be recommended. But 
just recently we have received some that will do very well and that are 
interesting as well as solid. 

Christ’s Own Church, by Martin J. Scott, S. J. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 248 Pages. It can be had with paper 
cover for 50c and in cloth for $1.50. Father Scott covers the whole 
ground of our Faith and with his usual clear and logical manner. 

Catholicism: A Religion of Common Sense, by P. J. Gearon, O. 
C. C. 2nd Edition. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 217 pages. 
Price $1.35. Father Gearon also covers practically the whole field of 
Faith and practice. He gives us a book that is alive—from beginning 
to end. The title itself tells us from what angle he approaches every 
question and, I think, he has succeeded very well, I have never seen the 
truths of faith illustrated with so many analogies and “examples.” 
And, in general, they are apt and telling. 

Apologetic Conferences. By Leo Roelandts C.Ss.R. 156 pages. 
Price 60c. In six conferences, Father Roelandts treats the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the Divine institution of Confession, and Eternal Life or 
Death. Priests will welcome them, I am sure. But lay people will also 
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enjoy the reading, because the highly oratorical style adds interest and 
zest. 

The Pearl of Revelation. By Rev. Emmanuel Elkouri Hanna. 
Syriac Catholic Missionary in America. Published by the author. 268 
pages. Price, $2.00. (Obtainable through Benziger or Herder.) 

The book is unique in its method and viewpoint. Starting with the 
Blessed Sacrament as the central point, the author treats a number of 
other doctrines. His viewpoint is decidedly Oriental—and for that rea- 
son quite interesting. It seems to me, one feels at once—while reading 
about our Faith—that it is an Oriental speaking about it. And this has 
the advantage of making us feel that whether “Greek, Roman or 


Syrian”, we are, the whole world round, of “one Baptism, one Lord, one 
Faith.” 


A Recipe For Success 


From A LENTEN PASTORAL. 


Archbishop Mostyn of Cardiff, Wales, England, in his Lenten Pas- 
toral for this year, gave some words of advice that are well worth quot- 
ing. They are taken from the London Universe. 

“No one,” writes the Archbishop, “should enter the married state 
without very careful thought and consideration, indeed, without sin- 
cere and earnest prayer. 

“We must pray in the first instance to know whether it is God’s will 
that we should enter the married state. Having satisfied ourselves on 
this matter, then let us try and make sure that the person we think of 
marrying is one with whom we can be happy in this world, and who will 
help us to gain everlasting happiness in the world to come: someone 
who will think and speak as we do as regards religious matters, some- 
one who will help us to be faithful to our prayers, and the practice of 
our holy religion. 

“These are some of the important qualities that we should look for in 
the person we are choosing for a husband or a wife. 

“At length the long-looked-for day arrives, and with joy and happi- 
ness the bride and bridegroom stand side by side at the altar to make 
their solemn contract to live together as husband and wife ‘till death do 
us part.’ 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 

“At first, no doubt, all is sunshine and peace, but it sometimes 
happens that after a time it is discovered that husbands have their faults 
and wives have theirs. During the first few months everything is per- 
fection. The husband is so kind and considerate, and the wife is a 
perfect angel ! 

“After a time, however, it is evident that the perfection of the 
husband has evaporated, and now there is only a husband full of faults. 
The angelic wife loses, one by one, her gilded plumes, until the dis- 
appointed husband is finally brought face to face with a woman, far 
from perfect, a woman similar to other women. And now what is to 
be done? 

“Are husband and wife to lose their tempers, and to quarrel and 
fight? No; they most certainly must do nothing of the kind. They 
must remember the solemn promises that they made on their wedding 
day. They must remember the conjugal duty that they owe each other. 
Now is the time for prayer. Now is the time to approach the Sacra- 
ments. 

“This is, perhaps, the first cloud that has appeared to darken the 
sunshine of matrimonial happiness. In answer to prayer and the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, doubtless, this cloud will soon pass away, and 
the sunshine and happiness of the future will, perhaps, be more lasting 
and more real than it was in those first days of married life. 

GIVING IN TO EACH OTHER. 

“If husband and wife would live together happily, they must be 
determined to live for one another, and to try and make one another 
happy in this world, with a view to eternal happiness in Heaven. They 
must remember, however, that if they would do this, they must live 
as one and act as one. Let them worship God together, receive the 
Sacraments together, and as often as possible say their prayers kneeling 
side by side. 

“Let them remember that no two people are made exactly alike, and 
that if they would preserve their unity neither one nor the other must 
expect to have his or her way in everything, but let them be prepared 
reasonably to give in one to the other.” 


“Duty and today are ours; results and futurity belong to God.”— 
Horace Greeley. 

















Aedhoontsuteesity 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 





Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


SPREADERS OF DISEASE 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


“That I may courageously resist the seductions of evil companions, 
Come to my help, O loving Mother.” (From the Litany of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help.) 

Every winter when colds and other ills threaten to become epidemic, 
we are warned against those who sneeze, or cough or spit unguardedly, 
as spreaders of disease. We need a warning equally against the spread- 
ers of moral disease. 

We all know the influence of companionship. “Tell me with whom 
you go, and I shall tell you who you are,” is an adage that is almost as 
old as man. 

Note then, that we do not pray to be freed from bad companions ; 
these we must and rationally do avoid as much as possible; it were not 
only sinful, but even foolish, voluntarily to choose companions who 
would lead us downward. 

But unfortunately, work and play and duty often force us into con- 
tact with people whose standards are low and whose hearts are spoiled. 
These are the spreaders of moral disease. 

Many a first sin,—so dire in its consequences,—was brought about 
in an innocent lad or lass by a bad companion. Many a lad or lass is 


spending part of youth’s golden days in a reform school because of bad 
companions. 


Their victorious,—or rather fatally poisonous,—argument is gener- 
ally the expressed or implied taunt: “You’re a coward!” “You’re 
afraid!” 


Stop! Think where the real cowardice lies. Reflect, who is really 
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afraid. Consider what real manhood and nobility of character demand 
of you. 

To be a time-server,—to howl with the pack—to run with the 
crowd,—to fear the scorn of those whom you know to be ignoble, slaves 
of passion, too weak to serve God,—is that courage, bravery, strength? 

To defy their foolish taunt,—to brave their scorn,—to keep true and 
loyal to your better self and God,— is not that real bravery? 

Is it hard? Turn to Our Mother. Once her Son, Our Lord, hung 
upon the Cross. Scribes and Pharisees and mob reviled Him and 
taunted Him,—and none dared to own Him or to speak well of Him. 
Yet she braved that dreadful crowd and claimed Him as her Son and 
God; she stood beneath the Cross, when Apostles dared not approach. 
“Virgin most powerful,’—most valiant and brave,—is the name we gave 
her. 

Turn to her and pray for courage to be faithful to Our Lord in the 
face of seductions, taunts, jeers, and ridicule. But above all, ask her 
to guard you against the “wolves in sheeps’ clothing”, —those who under 
the guise of friendship sow the seeds of evil in your heart. 

“That I may courageously resist the seductions of evil companions, 
Come to my help, O loving Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“T wish to thank our dear Mother of Perpetual Help for receiving 
a great temporal favor through her intercession. Only recently I be- 
came acquainted with this great devotion; if only many more could 
learn of it. Would like to have this published in the Licuortan to en- 
courage others.——A Child of Mary.—Quincy, III. 

* * * 

“Dear Father: I want to offer my thanks. I promised to write to 
you and ask you to print it in the Licvortan. I prayed that we'd rent 
our flats that have been empty for several months. They are rented, 
thanks to Jesus and Mary. I also prayed for the conversion of one 
dear to us.”—Chicago. 

* * * 

Dear Father :—I wish to thank Our Mother of Perpetual Help for 
a great favor received for a friend who was very ill. I promised a Mass 
and publication if she were helped.—Kansas City. 
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Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I want to thank you for two 
favors granted during the past week. I made a petition for my son 
who was threatened with the loss of employment. When he had only 
about one day’s work left, another job most unexpectedly turned up 
which will keep him occupied for some time to come. The second favor 
was that of procuring money to pay a debt over which I was consider- 


ably worried—Grand Rapids. 
* * * 


Dear Father: An expectant mother was seriously ill with double 
pneumonia, and three doctors pronounced her recovery impossible. A 
Catholic doctor said that only a miracle could save her. 

This lady was a Catholic, but had been away from the Church for 
twelve years. I knew that Mary would more easily obtain health for 
her body; if her soul were in the state of grace. She then consented 
to see a priest and receive the last Sacraments. Five days after this 
return to health of grace, the lady took a turn for the better and is 
now on the road to recovery. This greatly surprised the doctors and 
nurses. The non-Catholic doctor said that it was beyond him how she 
had such a marvelous recovery. 

I attribute this favor to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, the Sacred 
Heart and the intercession of Father Pro, the martyr-priest. The 
enclosed offering is for the poor.—St. Louis. 


ASSIMILATION 


It is by dint of coming to you in Holy Communion that Jesus will 
succeed in transforming you into Himself. 

St. Francis de Sales says that the hares, in certain countries, by 
eating the snow in winter, grow perfectly white. True or false, this 
comparison is a real image of what will pass within you. 

By eating the Bread of innocence, of purity, of holiness, of the 
divine Life, you will become wholly pure, wholly saintly, wholly divine. 


Some claim a want of time as an excuse for not visiting their Father, 
their Friend, the Lover of their souls, Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Oh! if they but knew the gift of God and the immense treasures of 
spiritual riches which are there laid up for them! What lights, what 
consolations, what peace, what interior delights their heavenly Spouse 
is ready to lavish on them!—Bishop David. 








Catholic Anecdotes 


HIGHER STILL 





The name of Leverrier ranks among the first in the science of 
astronomy and mathematics. He was the discoverer of the planet Nep- 
tune. He was a devout Catholic and kept a crucifix in his observatory 
so that he might look at it often. 

One day, after his discovery of our outermost planet, Monsignor 
de Coutances said to him graciously: 

“Dear Master, you are now carried to the stars.” 

“T expect, Monsignor,” replied Leverrier, “to mount still higher; I 
hope to go to heaven.” 


THE CALL IMPERIOUS 


A few years ago the world was stirred momentarily by the an- 
nouncement that Eve Lavelliere, France’s most eminent actress, had 
withdrawn from the stage and the world and had retired to a convent, 
where she spent the rest of her life in a very holy manner. 

This past year a similar case occurred when Mlle. Yvonne Hautin, 
29 years old, a Parisian star, said farewell to fame and glory and white 
lights and enlisted herself in a Benedictine convent. 

Some time ago, when the theatrical company with which she was 
associated made a tour of Egypt, Mlle. Hautin asked for a leave of 
absence so that she might visit Jerusalem and the Holy Places of 
Palestine. Upon her return to France she went to Lourdes, where she 
remained during the month of October caring for the sick pilgrims 
who came there seeking Our Lady’s aid. 

A companion actress, while visiting Mlle. Hautin at Lourdes, learned 
that she had reached a decision without any sensational crisis or exterior 
influence. Mlle. Hautin is a member of a good Christian family and 
at the completion of her studies, after spending some time in England, 
she decided that a theatrical career would realize her desires in the 
realm of accomplishment. She had scarcely appeared on the stage when 
her reputation seemed assured. Nevertheless, she heard the call of God. 
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“I am very simply and profoundly happy,” she confided to her 
friend, “after some years of much anxiety during which I struggled 
vainly against the appeal of the Almighty, who was drawing me far 
from the life of the theater. How I did struggle! But I have lost,— 
and I am happy to have lost.” 

“My decision is irrevocable,” she continued. “For several weeks 
longer I shall continue here to take care of the sick pilgrims. If you but 
knew how one can become absorbed among them! If you but knew 
that the moral miracles at Lourdes are far more numerous than the 
physical ones! I ask nothing more than this ardent and complete peace. 


May I be forgotten and my name appear no more in print. But I shall 
not forget my comrades.” 


JIM’S RECIPE 


“T didn’t mind in the least, really,” Lucy said sweetly to Irma as 
they parted at the door. “Please don’t mention it. It was nothing at 
all.” 

As she entered the house, Lucy’s expression hardened. “I think 
she’s mean, she declared, eyes snapping angrily. “Imagine her asking 
everyone but me to her Hallowe’en party. And then telling me it was 
due to a mistake in checking her list. As if I believe that!” 

“Why didn’t you tell Irma that?” chuckled her brother Jim. “ ‘I 
didn’t mind it in the leath, really,” he mimicked in sugary tones. “Pleath 
don’t mention it. It wath nothing at all! And then you gallop in here 
and start a revolution about it! Why don’t you learn to say things to 
peoples’ faces instead of behind their backs; and can’t you show a little 
appreciation at getting a lecture free of charge when many and many 
a lecture of much poorer grade costs from fifty cents to two dollars?” 

Jim grinned as his sister flounced into a chair at the far end of the 
room, with her back to him. 

“That means she’s thinking it over,” he remarked to himself, “and 


since that worked so well I guess I’d better think of some good recipe 
for reforming James.” 


Speak modestly. Get the reputation of understanding things, and 
what you say will have double force. But be a known exaggerator, 
and you will make no impression.—Crane. 
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FAMILY PRAYER 





Last October our Holy Father Pope Pius XI, sent out a request to 
the whole Catholic world to pray for the return of Family Prayer in 
every Catholic Home. It seems to us a good opportunity to recall his 
words now that we are in the holy season of Lent. 

The Holy Father reminds us that the home is in a practical sense 
the most important, as it is the primary teacher and preserver of re- 
ligion. It is in the home and through the home that the abstract lessons 
of morality as well as the formularies of Faith, become concrete in 
human lives. Above all, it is in the home that is developed the sense of 
the presence of God. That development comes from the practical 
teaching of prayer. 

The infant, lisping to him unintelligible words at his mother’s knee, 
insensibly learns of that presence, as with the dawn of reason he learns 
to relate his life to it. When, then, there is united prayer in the family, 
the realization of God deepens, pervades consciousness, is carried out 
into the occupations, be they what they may, of daily life. 

God, through family prayer takes His proper place,—dominates not 
only the collective life of the home, but that of the individual unit. 
Conscience becomes attuned to the will of God, as the mind through 
prayer learns the teachings of God’s revelations. Religion rules the 
home; and in turn, the home, the family, strengthens religion, not only 
by steadfast profession of faith and integrity of morals, but by faithful 
adherence to all the needs of public worship. The family that is satur- 
ated with collective prayer is apt to live, move and have its being in 
God, and is led to seek the things that are above. 

That there have been and are innumerable families thus blessed, 
there can be no doubt, as we notice the steady progress of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Strangely enough, while the traditional Catholic practice of family 
prayer has largely disappeared from the homes of some Catholics, espe- 
cially in this country, it has been preserved in a great many non-Catholic 
families, where the members assist at prayers and Bible readings. 
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It is not difficult to account for the sad disappearance of family 
prayer among the people in this country, especially in the cities. When 
leisure came with increasing prosperity and additional comfort, many 
new factors arose to prevent the continuance of prayer in common, such 
as working hours, housing conditions, multiplicity of community activ- 
ities, recreation, amusements, and so on. 

As one means of preserving the home and of strengthening religion, 
the Holy Father asked all Catholics to pray for the introduction and 
continuance of family prayer. It is a powerful means of making 
religion practical. It is part of the armor of faith to preserve us from 
the onrush of worldiness. It helps to spiritualize our lives and so 
prevent us from being drawn along in the materialism that is all 
around us. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY 


The shadow of the Passion falling already upon Him—“knowing 
that all things were to be accomplished” within a few hours, Our Divine 
Savior revealed the wondrous depths of His Love. 

Love will find a way, we say. And love is the explanation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Desiring to be with us—with all men down to the end of the world 
—even as He had been with the people of Palestine during His earthly 
career—Our Savior found a way. 

It required all the infinite power of His omnipotence—what did it 
matter? That power He would not use to free Himself from His 
enemies, as He might have done; that power He would not use to escape 
death at the hands of His executioners; that power He would not use 
to come down from the cross as He was tauntingly asked to do. But 
to be with us, to give Himself to us, to manifest the depths of His love 
for us, He called on the infinite resources of that power. And lo! 
the mystery of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Already He felt the scourges and the thorncrown, already He felt 
the cords and chains, already He felt the nails in His hands and feet, 
already He hung on the Cross in bodily anguish—He could say: This 
is My Body which is broken for you. And as on the Cross, He com- 
mended His spirit to His Father, so here, in the Supper room, on the 
night before He died, He commended to us Himself entirely, under the 
form of bread and wine. 
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The message of the Incarnation to Mary, He entrusted to an Arch- 
angel; the message of His new Incarnation, so to speak,—in bread and 
wine—He would entrust to no one; He announced it Himself: “This 
is My Body; this is My Blood.” 

It was too wonderful, it was too magnificient, it was too divine to 
be announced by any creature. 

Maundy Thursday is the day of mystery and miracles, but above all 
the day of Divine Love. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


“Never have you seen beauty, until you have seen it in the moment 
of suffering,” said the poet Schiller. The suffering of Christ is the 
greatest suffering and it is at the same time, the highest art of God 
for the winning of souls. 

The wounds of Christ preach even more convincingly than the words 
of Christ. Julius Langbehn, the German artist and author, sees Christ 
on the Cross as the central nerve of the world. 

Love longs to give; but the deeper it is, the more it longs to sacrifice 
itself. On Maundy Thursday Christ gave Himself—on the Cross 
He completely sacrifices Himself. Considered thus, the crucifixion of 
Christ is the climax of God’s action in the world. For God is love,— 
and here he showed the greatest love. 

Our Lord wanted to help us to remember always His bitter suffer- 
ing and death. Let us not forget our God in His agony! “Everytime 
you look lovingly on the Cross, Jesus looks lovingly upon you,” some 
one has said. 

No wonder it is called Good Friday—for never was there goodness 
such as this; never did divine Goodness manifest itself so overpower- 
ingly. It is the source of all good for us. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


The first recorded visit of the Risen Saviour in the Sacred Scrip- 
ture is the visit to Mary Magdalen. She did not recognize Him at 
first. 

This seems to me to be the greatest joy of Easter—that Our Lord 
visits us to assure us that His resurrection, which was His own glory, 
is for our good. 
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He comes to us in our daily cross—He comes to us in prayer—He 
comes in a special way in Holy Communion. 

Often, perhaps, we do not recognize Him. Like Mary Magdalen 
we still seek Him among the dead. Our faith is not vivid enough to 
make us see the lineaments of His dear face. If we did, we too would 
cry like Magdalen: Rabboni—Master! And our joy would be like hers. 


WHO GETS THE CHILDREN? 


Under this title a non-Catholic woman writer who prefers not to 
sign her name describes her conduct towards her children. Her hus- 
band is a Catholic and it would seem that the usual promises were asked 
and given that the children be brought up in the Catholic religion. This 
is how she, admitting that she cannot understand her husband’s religion, 
meets the situation. She writes in a recent issue of Harper’s: 

“What good would it do for instance, for me to storm against my 
daughter’s learning the catechism? If I calmly let her learn the words— 
which probably don’t mean much to her at present, anyway,—I show 
her that I don’t fear words, and now and then I do get a chance to 
drop a question in her mind as to whether these words are to be taken 
as the final expression of truth. With both my son Paul, and my 
daughter Esther I have had such opportunities, when we have been alone 
and in the mood for exchanging confidences, to lead them to a ques- 
tioning, thinking attitude, simply because I have never objected to rote 
learning of the catchism, but, instead, have heard the lessons time after 
time. When a teaching especially offensive to me has come up, I have 
said, ‘Father believes this, and so do many other people. You should 
respect their opinion, because we shall never learn what is true without 
hearing, with a kind of reverence what others believe. But mother 
doesn’t agree with this.’ After explaining why I reject the doctrine, 
I can easily make the only request I shall ever make of my child in this 
respect, ‘please think the matter over, and sometime you may decide for 
yourself whether you agree with your father, with me, or with neither 
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of us’. 
Don’t expect things to turn up of themselves: we must in a measure 
assist them to turn up. God helps those who help themselves. 


A man wrapped up in himself makes a very small parcel. 
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MORNING SUNSHINE 


A smile in the morning is worth two at night. 

It is a breakfast dish that never fails and often the breakfast dis- 
satisfaction is really a personal dissatisfaction that we take out on the 
food. The housewife and mother who pays no attention to morning 
grouches is wise and the winner in the long run. The wife is also quite 
human and just as likely to feel irritable in the morning as any member 
of the family. Ordinarily, however, she makes an effort to control her 
feeling in the interest of domestic peace and harmony. The capable 
woman is too busy setting a harmonious, progressive keynote for the 
day even to think of her own mental attitude. 

Happiness is much a matter of habit. If the wife decides to be 
happy and poised in the morning, she will soon take on that attitude as 
she does her fresh morning frock. 

The attractive appearance of the table, food and mother has a great 
influence for good work upon school children as well as upon the work- 
ers who must go to office or shop. 

It often seems a waste of time to the woman who has a full day 
of cleaning before her to dress daintily for breakfast. She would dress 
for a social affair ; why not a fresh frock for breakfast, even if she must 
change immediately upon the close of the door after the last departing 
worker ? 

Of course, the other members of the family should not depend en- 
tirely upon the tact and resourcefulness of the mother. In a certain 
family of the writer’s acquaintance, the head of the house is “good 
cheer” personified, morning after morning. He is one of those fortu- 
nate men who have learnt to “bear and forbear.” 

There may be squalls in that home occasionally, but there never has 
been a storm. Little differences are invariably laughed away. In that 
family the father and mother seen to have a mutual agreement to start 
the children cheerily on their way to school and work. And the children 
themselves are learning never to come down the stairs with a sour mien. 

And that is as it should be. All should do their share in making the 
brief morning hour pleasant. 


“You will not push yourself very far forward by patting yourself 
on the back.” 
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Catholic Events 


The Holy Father’s Encyclical on Christian Marriage has turned 
out to be a real “best seller.” The Catholic Truth Society of England 
sold in February alone, 110,000 copies. And the America Press, hav- 
ing printed an edition of 100,000, still could not supply copies fast 
enough to meet the demand. Meanwhile, the N. C. W. C., also put 
out an edition. This widespread interest in the Pope’s letter on mar- 
riage is positive evidence that the Catholic people are anxiously seeking 
wider knowledge on those problems associated with the family, and 


public morals, and that many outside the Church are interested in her 
teaching. 
































* * * 

On March 12 there came to an end in San Antonio, Texas, the cele- 
bration of the bi-centennial of the founding of the city. It was one 
of the greatest celebrations that ever took place in the South. It was 
also a great Catholic celebration, because the foundations of the city 
were laid around the Franciscan Missions by Catholic colonists. Out- 
standing features were the grand Military Mass celebrated on the 


Military Plaza and the visit of Cardinal Hayes of New York. 

The Cardinal was invited to speak on the floor of the Texas Senate, 
to address the members who are all non-Catholic. It was the first time 
this ever happened in Texas, and possibly in any other State. The 
Cardinal also blessed the Governor’s Palace. 


* 2K 2K 


A national movement for the canonization of Mother Elizabeth 
Seton, a resident of New York and Maryland, and Founder of the 
Sisters of Charity, as America’s first native-born saint, will culminate 
in July, when representatives of the Catholic clergy and laity from all 
sections of the country will make a pilgrimage to Rome. The pilgrim- 
age is sponsored by the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
and will bear to the Holy Father the petition bearing 100,000 names 
asking for the canonization of Mother Seton. 

* * * 


Lloyd Burdwin Holsapple, formerly a minister of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, a graduate of Yale and Oxford, and a 
chaplain in the American Expeditionary Forces in France during the 
World War, has been received into the Catholic Church. The cere- 
monies took place in the Capuchin College at Assisi in Italy. Vernon 
Johnson, a former Angelican Minister and converted to the Church two 
years ago, who was a fellow student of Mr. Holsapple at Oxford, and 
is now studying for the priesthood in Rome, was sponsor for the new 
convert. 
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Another striking conversion took place this month in Sioux City, 
Iowa. Mr. Harold Burkley, a former minister of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ or Campbellites) was solemnly received into the 
Catholic Church at Trinity College. Mr. Burkley had worked in the 
ministry in Nebraska and Colorado, and was actively affiliated with the 
Ku Klux Klan, having been “very busy” as he said himself during the 
campaign of 1928. Mr. Burkley is now studying in the Junior Semi- 
nary at Trinity College. 

* * 

An announcement made by a Protestant organization, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, declares that 10,000 villages in 
America are without churches of any kind,—30,000 are without any 
resident pastor,—and 13,400,000 children under 12 years of age receive 
no religious instruction. 

* * * 

The Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland, 
Oregon, who recently brought suit to restrain the Portland city council 
from enforcing the zoning ordinance to prevent the erection of a 
parochial school for All Saints’ Parish in Laurelhurst, was upheld in his 
contentions by Judge H. D. Norton of Medford. The Judge issued 
a mandatory injunction a few days ago forbidding the council to inter- 
fere with the erection of the school. 

Copies of the opinion received by Robert F. McGuire and John P. 
Kavanaugh, attorneys for the Archbishop, show that the court decided 
that the city council had acted arbitrarily and with discrimination when 
it refused the building permit for the school and hence had violated 
its constitutional rights. The court did not set aside the zoning ordi- 
nance as unconstitutional. 

* * * 

The Rev. Erich Wassmann, S.J., famous scientist, has just died in 
Valkenburg, Holland. 

During his student days, his poor health made him spend a great 
deal of time in the open, at the advice of doctors. He whiled away his 
time closely observing the plant and insect life around him, and what 
was at first a distraction became a study and determined the whole 
course of his life. In 1884, at the age of 25, he published his first 
work on “The Instincts of Insects Observed in Leaf-rollers.” From 
that time on, one treatise followed the other; on ants and termites alone 
he wrote no fewer than 288 treatises. In 1899 he published his “Mod- 
ern Biology and the Theory of Evolution,” the first systematic and 
complete treatise on general biology written from a Catholic standpoint 
in modern times. 

In 1906, his reputation was so well established that he was invited 
by a committee of representative German savants to deliver a course 
of lectures in Berlin on his theory of evolution. 

This led to a public discussion, arranged by eleven leading German 
scientists, who were to oppose him in debate. Father Wassmann ac- 
cepted with the understanding that he was to speak twice,—once after 
the first and again after the last speaker. But, the arrangement was 
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not carried out by his opponents. He was allowed to speak only once,— 
after his opponents had held the floor for three hours and the audience 
was already leaving. Besides, the opposing scientists, instead of trying 
to refute the learned Jesuit’s views, launched out into attacks upon the 
Church. Father Wassmann therefore published an account of the 
debate in a book, “The Berlin Discussion of the Problem of Evolution.” 

In 1911 he was elected as honorary fellow of the Entomological 
Society of London; in 1925 he became a member of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, and on his seventieth birthday, the German 
Zoological Society dedicated a special volume to him. 

* * * 

A vocational counsel section, believed to be the first organized in 
any diocese of the country, has been instituted by the Most Rev. Samuel 
Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, in the office of the arch- 
diocesan superintendent of schools. 

The purpose of the section is to help boys and girls to make intelli- 
gent choices, to select and prepare for the life work for which they are 
best fitted and in which they have the best chances for success and 
happiness. 

_ Professor Horace A. Frommelt, of Marquette University, has been 
named director of the section. His task will be to co-ordinate the 
work in all the elementary and high schools of the archdiocese and to 
assist teachers in solving special individual problems by means of private 
conferences. There is to be a counsellor in each school. There is to 
be kept in each school a file giving up-to-date information concerning 
the industrial status of the community, in what fields of occupation there 


is over-crowding, in what fields opportunities are offered. 

Parental co-opertaion is sought by the section. The Parent-Teacher 
associations are expected to be helpful agents in this direction. Fathers 
and mothers are considered the “key” people. 

* * * 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish 
RG: RI ik iriesicdiesencsenin Lemna es $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
Bn EST OTe Te TRE OTE TT ee ee 1,258.50 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo).. 2,009.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,573.47 
Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,400.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,748.31; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 








Some Good Books 





The Spirit of Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
Leo Roelandts, C.Ss.R. Translated from 
the French. 123 pages. 60c. 

The eight sermons contained in this 
book were delivered by the author in one 
of the largest churches of Brussels. 
Translated into English they are offered 
for the use of American priests. One 
glance at them will show that they are 
unusually good. 

They have real substance, are full of 
Sacred Scripture, make contact at every 
point with every-day life, and are con- 
ceived in eloquent oratorical style. 

The eight titles are: The Spirit of 


Sanctity, The Spirit of Detachment, The 
Spirit of Humility, The Spirit of Meek- 
ness and Fortitude, The Spirit of Purity, 
The Spirit of Charity, The Spirit of 
Sacrifice, The Spirit of Peace. 

Christ is the very heart of our Faith. 


To make Him known and loved is to 
make our Faith known and loved. And 
this I think, these sermons are well suited 
to achieve: to draw hearts to the knowl- 
edge and love of the beautiful person- 
ality of Christ. 

The Story of Blessed Julie. Part II. 
How Little Julie made her First Holy 
Communion. By Sister Mary Paula, 
A.M. Illustrated. Published by the Ad- 
Vantage Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 43 
pages. 

One ought, of course, to have the 
whole series which is contemplated on 
the life of Blessed Julie Billiart, in order 
to speak of this book rightly. But the 
present Part II gives enough foundation 
for the following reflections: 

In the first place the little book is 
meant for children preparing for their 
First Holy Communion. I might say at 
once, it is a book that will be relished 
by all children of seven to twelve years 
of age, and the older ones will be glad 
to look into it. 

It is built on what I think is a splen- 
did idea: associating religion with prac- 
tice, faith with life, instruction with per- 
sonality. You have at once the ideal 
and the exemplification—a hero and his 


heroism. A better combination could not 
be devised. 

Pictures are invaluable in all children’s 
books, and here we have pictures. I do 
not say the booklet is perfect; but it is 
a long step in the right direction. Get 
the book and give it,—by all means, 
give it,—to the children for whom it was 
meant. 


Cantate Domino. Prima Anthologia 
Melodica (Liturgica). CXLV Cantus sacri 
tribus vocibus aequalibus quos composuit 
vel transcripsit Sac. Carlo Rossini. Pub- 
lished by Fisher and Bro. New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

We have long been looking for such a 
publication in this country. Gradually, 
the ideas of the Holy See, regarding litur- 
gical chant, are permeating all our 
churches. And with books like this at 
hand, there will be little excuse for ad- 
hering to unchurchly music. Father 
Rossini, who is choir director at the 
Cathedral of Pittsburg has done us a 
distinct service in bringing to our notice 
and within the grasp of our choirs, these 
chants from his own pen as well as from 
the masters of other days. We have here 
145 Latin chants for three voices pre- 
pared for all occasions of the church 
year. It is a good beginning. 


A Thought for Every Day. From the 
Writings of Rt. Rev. J. B. M. David. 
Compiled by Sister Columba Fox, M.A., of 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. Pub- 
lished by Frederick Pustet Co., Cincinnati. 
129 pages. 

There are a number of such thought 
books on the market—but I don’t think ° 
there can easily be too many. For such 
books have a distinct purpose and ad- 
vantage. They are splendid for the busy 
folks, who must go early to their daily 
toil and who have little chance for a pro- 
longed morning meditation. Let them 
keep such a book at hand—and turning to 
the thought for the day, read the name of 
the Saint for that day and the thought 
that follows—and they will be able to 
start the day right. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Scotchman (struggling in the water): 
Help! Help! 

Man on Shore: 
life preserver ? 

Scotchman: 


Shall I throw you a 


Hell, noo. Get a derrick. 


Ma rooboot nearly sank, and if you dinna 
hurry, I’ll ha’ to let goo o’ the anchor. 


MacDonald—That’s a _ poor blade 
you’ve got on your safety razor, Sandy. 

MacTavish—Well, it was good enough 
for my father and it’s good enough for 
me. 


“Mr. Missouri, why does the State of 
Missouri stand at the head of mule-rais- 
ing in this country ?” 

“Because the other end is too danger- 
ous, sir. 


Driver—‘“I wasn’t going forty miles an 
hour, nor thirty, nor even twenty.’ 

Judge—“Here, steady now, or you'll be 
backing into something!” 


Little Willie had a goat presented to 
him as a birthday present. One day, 
however, he came in crying and rubbing 
several bumps caused by a series of 
“butts” administered by his pet. 

“Well, Willie,” said his mother “what 
did you do when the goat knocked you 
down?” 

“T didn’t do nothing,” answered the 
little boy. “I was getting up all the 
time.” 


Bobby: “Wow! 
outa my apple.” 

Mother: “Yuo shouldn’t cry so about 
a little thing like that.” 

Bobby: “But it was my Adam’s 
apple.” 


Elsie took a bite 


“Well that’s enough to try the patience 
of Job!” exclaimed the country minister, 
as he threw aside the local paper. 

“Why, what’s the trouble, 
asked his wife. 

“Last Sunday I preached from the text, 
‘Be ye, therefore, steadfast,’ answered 
the good man; but the editor makes it 
read, “Be ye there for breakfast.” 


dear ?” 


“You admit, then,” said an Alabama 
judge, “that you stole the hog?” 

“Ah sure has to, Jedge,’ said the 
colored prisoner. 

“Well, nigger, there’s been a lot of hog- 
stealing going on around here lately and 
I’m just going to make an example of 
you or none of us will be safe.” 


Mother (aside)—“Edna, your collar 
looks tight.” 


Edna—“Oh, but Mother, he isn’t.” 


Up near Niagara, some tourists stopped 
and asked a farmer, “Could you tell us 
the best way to get into the Falls?” 

The old farmer replied, “I wouldn’t 
advise you to, buddy.” 


He (proposing to Swedish girl): I’m 
going to put a ladder underneath your 
window this evening. 

Olga: No, foolish feller, you put your 
ladder in the mail box! 


Lil—Go right in and speak to papa! 
Are you not master of your soul? 

Bill—Er-yes, but not master of his 
sole. 


“Mama,” cried little Johnny, who with 
his parents had gone to a swank restau- 
rant for their dinner, “my plate is damp.” 

“Sh-sh--sh, Johnny, quiet—go ahead 
and eat your soup.” 


A portly lady had by mistake taken a 
seat in a railway coach reserved for 
smokers. With unconcealed indignation, 
she saw the man next to her fill his pipe. 

“Sir,” she said in frigid tones, “smok- 
ing always makes me ill.” 

The man calmly lit his pipe and puffed 
contentedly, and at the same time re- 
plied: 

“Does it, ma’am? Well, take my ad- 
vice and give it up.” 


Mother—What is little Billy crying 
for? 

Father—Well, he nearly swallowed my 
cuff-links, so I gave him a coupl o‘ 
cuffs. 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the cause of Christ 


% +’ 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 
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For further information write to— 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By Rev. Geo. Johnson, Rev. 
J. D. Hannan and Sr. M. 
Dominica. 
Price, 85c. 


THE MARIOLOGY OF 
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 
By V. A. Mitchell, S.M. 
Price, $1.50. 


MISSA EUCHARISTICA 
IN E MOLL 
By M. G. Dumler, M.M. 
Price, Vocal score, 80c; 
Organ, $2.00. 


SEX EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN CHAS- 
TITY 
By Rev. F. M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap. 
Price, $3.75. 


RIVALS ON THE RIDGE 
By Ferd. Hoorman. 
Price, $2.00. 


APOSTOLIC CONFER- 
ENCES 


By Leo Roelandts, C.Ss.R. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE BARRYS AT 
BRIAR HILL 
By Mary M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE SAVIOR AS ST. 
MATTHEW SAW HIM 


By Rev. F. J. Haggeney, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. _ 


THE DIFFICULT COM- 
MANDMENT 
By. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Price, 25 cents. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Rev. A. Huonder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


BRIGIT—A NOVEL 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS 
CHRIST 


By Leo Roelandts, C.Ss.R. 
Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By J. de La Vaissiere. 
Price, $2.75. 


GOD’S JESTER 


By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTH OF THE 
SACRED HEART 
By Sister M. Emmanuel. 
Price, $2.00. 
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